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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews the research on the social 
dimensions of literacy acquisition and use, and applies conclusions 
to the provision of improved literacy training for adults and young 
people with hearing impairments. Discussion of the social context of 
literacy considers the ethnography of communication, literacy as 
cultural practice, and literacy as a collaborative social activity. A 
comparative study of literacy among adults in three ethnic American 
communities is reported, demonstrating that literacy is manifested as 
a set of culturally patterned practices. The need for three kinds of 
knowledge (technological knowledge, functional knowledge, and social 
meaning knowledge) for practical literacy is noted. Studies of the 
early childhood context of literacy acquisition and of the social 
contexts of adolescent literacy are also revievjed. Suggested 
applications include istressing the daily communicative functions of 
literacy; providing tutoring services for street youth in their own 
milieu; working with the whole person, especially with adolescents 
with low basic skills; spending a high proportion of time actually 
reading and writing and discussing what is read and written; building 
on background information and experience; and integrating speaking 
and listening with reading and writing. Implications for 
hearing-impaired adolescents are identified. (Contains 71 
references.) (DB) 
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social Aspects of Literacy Acquisition and Use 

By 

Karen Reed Wikelund 
Literacy, Language and Communication Program 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



Introduction 

In the recent movie. Stand and Deliver , the high school math 
teacher (played by Edward Olmos) succeeds in recruiting a gang 
leader's sidekick and body guard into his calculus study group in 
part by providing him with multiple copies of the textbook. Why? 

So that his peers won't see him carrying books around. 
In the early 1980s in cities around the U.S., older, preliterate 
Laotian refugees gladly picked up their notebooks and pencils and 
headed off to school daily, month after month, even though they had 
little expectation of gaining (or even needing) sufficient English 
literacy skills to h'andle by themselves the literacy demands of 
life in this country. Why? Because their hosts and host country 
expected them to study English, and because it was a social event 
— as one man laughingly told us, li' e going to market! 

Young high school dropouts living on the streets of a major 
urban city on the West Coast study in a concerted effort to get 
their GEDs. But when the instructor feels certain they are .-eady 
to take the test, they disappear, never to be heard from again. 
Why? Passing the test means opening the doors to new opportunities 
and maybe a more stable livelihood. But it also means leaving the 
street and their "family" of peers. 
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What do these people have in common, besides low level basic 
skills in English? They all have an awareness of the social 
context in which they function and a perception of the social 
values placed on literacy in that context* And their understanding 
of those social dimensions affects their behavior regarding their 
acquisition and use of literacy skills. 

Literacy used to be thought of in one-dimensional terms: 
Either you knew how to read or you didn't. Gradually this percep- 
tion gave way to an understanding of the existence of degrees of 
literacy, though the definition of how much was enough for a mini- 
mum standard was never clear. (See Levine, 1982, for a critical 
analysis of the history of the concept of "functional" literacy 
since World War II.) We still grapple with this question today. 
One of the major variations of it is: How much (and what) will one 
need to know to be a productive worker in the workplace of the year 
2000 (or 2010)? What basic skills will be necessary to equip 
workers to meet the demands of new technology and changing roles 
within the workplace? 

At least we are learning to recognize the importance of the 
context within which literacy is used, and about the functions or 
purposes of its use. As we shall see, this is a major step forward 
toward understanding why and how people learn (or don't learn) and 
toward designing more effective educational programs. 

In the following pages I shall review the relatively recent 
development of the body of research which has brought out the 
significance of looking carefully at the social dimensions of 
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literacy acquisition and use. I will then describe actual 
applications of this knowledge to the provision of improved 
literacy training for adults and young people. 

One caveat is in order: I am not an expert on the hearing 
impaired, nor have I ever worked with deaf people. However, I am 
convinced that an understanding of the social context of the world 
of hearing impaired adolescents and their education is critical to 
any attempt to design effective programs to meet their literacy 
training needs and interests. 

I hope to raise qpiestions that you will be able to apply to 
your experience with these young people. Then together we can 
contribute informed recommendations for policy to create improved 
educational and training services for hearing impaired adolescents 
and young adults. 

Significance of the Social context of Literacy 

The ethnography of communication . The focus on literacy as 
a social phenomenon rather than an individual characteristic has 
its roots in sociolinguistics. 

As Szwed (1981) pointed out in 1977, this trend harks back to 
the work of Hymes (1962) on the ethnography of speaking. The 
concept of doing ethnographies of communication began to be applied 
to literacy in the 1970s, becoming a respectable research perspec- 
tive in the 1980s with implications for educational practice. 

Basso (1974) explored the ethnography of writing, building on 
Hymes* work, and in turn Szwed took this concept a step further to 
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apply it to the ethnographic study of literacy. Others interested 
in bilingual ism and multilingual ism have looked at literacy (and 
biliteracy) (see Ferguson 1979; Fishman 1980; Spolsky 1981, 1983), 
further developing a sociolinguistic approach to thG study of 
literacy. 

Szwer'. raised some critical questions about our knowledge of 

what literacy is, looking particularly at what he termed " the 

social meaning of literacy ." By that he meant; 

the roles these abilities (reading and writing) play in social 
life; the varieties of reading and writing available for 
choice; the contexts for their performance; and the manner in 
which they are interpreted and tested, not by experts, but by 
ordinary people in ordinary activities. 

He noted the complexity of studying literacy through this type 
of lens — identifying five elements of literacy: text (what is 
read and written) , social context, function (why and under what 
circumstances reading and writing is done) , participants (readers/ 
writers) , and motivation. Szwed cautioned that these elements are, 
of course, interrelated and affect each other, which led him to 
speculate on a variety of configurations of literacy — differences 
between members of different ethnic groups, age groups, sexes, 
socioeconomic classes — and individual differences depending on 
stage and position in life. 

Szwed called for the need to conduct an ethnographic study of 
literacy in a community to explore these issues systematically with 
the purpose of understanding the phenomenon of -literacy more fully 
and of identifying the community's educational needs in order to 
address them more adequately. 
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Literacy as cultural practice . During the 1970s studies of 
literacy in societies around the world were challenging tradi- 
tional, school-related definitions of what it meant to be literate. 
• They were finding that access to schooling did not necessarily 
correspond to use of literacy. Also, societies differed in their 
understanding of the benefits and functions of literacy. Some 
groups had writing systems but used them rarely. Literacy was not 
always considered a set of skills that all members of society 
should acquire. 

One such study was that of Scribner and Cole (1978; 1981) 
among the Vai of Liberia. The Vai are of particular interest for 
the study of literacy because their tribe practices three distinct 
forms of literacy: (1) English literacy, acquired in school and 
used in certain sectors of society to hold jobs and obtain informa- 
tion; (2) Vai literacy, using a script created by the Vai them- 
selves, learned outside of school and used for personal affairs 
and letter writing; and (3) Arabic literacy, acquired through 
religious training and used for reading the Koran • 

The Vai example provides a case in which distinct literacies 
exist which are acquired in different ways and used for different 
purposes by different groups of people. One cannot speak simply 
of whether or not a Vai person is literate. The situation is far 
more complex. The work of Scribner and Cole suggested that 
literacy is a culturally organized system of skills and values 
learned in specific settings. Literacy practices vary from site 
to site, as do the participants in the practi'^es, the nature and 
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extent of the knowledge associated with the practice, and the 
language and script used. Thus it is essential to look at the 
literacy practice itself and the surrounding context rather than 
focus on individuals and their skills to understand when, how, why, 
and by whom literacy is used. 

Literacy as a collaborative, social activity . Also during 
the 1970s, studies were examining literacy behaviors in communities 
in this country. Over nearly a 10-year period. Heath studied the 
communication of daily life in two working-class communities in the 
Southeast — one predominantly black (which she called Trackton) 
and the other white (called Roadville) . She and her colleagues 
studied the language use and recorded the literacy behaviors of 
individuals in various settings — home, school, work and 
community. The result was a fascinating body of work (1980, 1982a, 
1982b) culminating in the book Ways with Words (1983) . 

Relevant to the study of the social aspects of literacy, Haath 
found differences in the ways adults and children used literacy 
from one community to another. For example, in the black community 
adults viewed reading as a social activity, involving more than one 
readei:. \ met, Heath notes that solitary reading was viewed as 
an indication that the reader had not succeeded socially.) Readers 
in this community worked together to negotiate the meaning of 
written materials, discussing and joking about possible explana- 
tions. Reading was highly contextual ized and purposeful. (Only 
relevant parts of instructions or brochures were read, for example, 
though the readers were capable of reading the entire material.) 
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Children from this community were not guided in their intro- 
duction to reading as are children in communities where parents are 
very school-oriented (though parents in this community highly 
valued school) . Adults here did not read to their children or 
consciously model reading and writing behaviors. Rather^ they let 
the children find their own reading and writing activities and 
adapted their instructions or assistance to fit the task chosen. 
Through this process the children achieved some mastery of the 
print around them without being formally taught and they were 
reading to learn, to acquire useful information^ before they ever 
entered school to learn to read. 

From this work^ Heath drew the following conclusions about 
literacy skills and needs: 

1. Reading and writing need not be taught exclusively in the 
schools. (In fact, formal methods of teaching and 
valuing literacy can limit potential for learning outside 
of school if community modes and competencies are 
devalued. ) 

2. Literacy acquisition does not require a tight linear 
order of instruction with isolated sequential hierarchies 
of skills. 

3. Learners frequently possess and display skills out of 
school relevant to using literacy which are not exploited 
effectively for learning in school. 

4. For a large percentage of the population, learning and 
sustaining reading and writing skills are not motivated 
primarily by a faith in their academic utility (Heath 
1980) . 

What makes Heath's work particularly useful is the dual role 
she played^ both carrying out an ethnography of communication which 
focused on child language and at the same time conducting teacher 
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training to improve the schooling available to children in the 
area. The implications of Heath •s work for improved access to 
literacy skills via schooling for culturally different groups will 
be discussed further below. 

Another researcher who has shed considerable light on the 
social nature of literacy is Fingeret (1982, 1983a, 1983), 1984), 
She conducted interviews and participant-observation f ieldwork with 
illiterate adults (both Black and Wiite) in a northeastern urban 
setting. She too discovered that literacy in the context of daily 
life is not an individual, solitary activity. Fingeret found an 
elaborate social network based on the exchange of skills and 
knowledge among readers and nonreaders. Getting help to read mail 
or coiitracts (as in the case of a nonliterate businessman) or write 
letters or fill out forms is an accepted everyday occurrence. 
Specific individuals are identified for their skills with certain 
items and/or the degree of confidence or trust one has established 
with them, and helping networks evolve which take on considerable 
social significance in the lives of the participants, nonreader and 
reader alike. 

As Fingeret points out so eloquently in her work, illiterates 
are often fully contributing, integral members of their respective 
communities with common sense, abstract reasoning and problem- 
solving skills that they use in accomplishing activities in 
collaboration with others. They participate in elaborate social 
networks in which they receive the help they need to handle written 
materials in exchange for other types of expertise they possess 
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(such as mechanical experience, counseling, or child care) . 
Considering them to be powerless, unskilled, non-contributing 
members of society does them a crippling disservice and r-iy compli- 
cate efforts designed to provide literacy training for them. 

Sticht (1975; 1987; 1988) has done a considerable body of work 
identifying the basic skills training needs of the military and 
designing appropriate programs. He, too, recognizes the social 
nature of the uses of literacy, particularly in work settings. He 
and others (Mikulecky & Dichl 1980) have found great discrepancies 
in the difficulty levels of job reading materials and workers' 
reading levels, and yet through social interactions workers may use 
the materials productively to accomplish the work. Sticht is a 
strong proponent of the value of contextual izing literacy training 
to make it more effective. 

A comparative study . My colleague Steve Reder and I have 
worked together in the study of literacy for the past 10 years. 
Steve had worked in Liberia with Scribner and Cole and was 
interested in pursuing further the concept of literacy as social 
practice. From 1978 through 1985 we conducted an ethnographic 
comparative study (funded by the National Institute of Education) 
on the development of literacy among adults in three ethnic 
American communities: 

(1) an Eskimo fishing village in southcentral Alaska, 

(2) a community of Hmong immigrants from the highlands of 
Laos now living on the West Coast of the U.S., and 
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(3) a partially migrant, partially settled Hispanic community 
in the migrant stream of the Pacific Northwest • 

% 

We were looking specifically at the effects of socio-cultural 
context on adult literacy development, trying to understand the 
many factors involved in whether or not adults acquire and use 
literacy (and different literacies) and what the implications of 
that understanding are for designing and implementing educational 
training for adults* (See Green & Reder 1986; Reder 1982, 1987? 
Reder & Green 1983, 1985). 

Despite the many obvious differences among these three 
communities, they offer systematic features for comparison and 
contrast with regard to adult literacy development. All three 
share what we thought to be an important feature for adult literacy 
development: Each community has recently encountered rapidly 
increasing demands for literacy in everyday life. What makes the 
comparison of these communities useful is the fact that major 
differences exist among the socio-historical contexts in which 
these new environmental demands for literacy are being experienced. 

Let me briefly sketch the history of literacy in each of these 
communities as a way of setting the stage for you to begin to pic- 
ture what you need to consider when trying to identify the literacy 
needs and interests of a particular group or community. In Seal 
Bay, a pseudonym for the Eskimo village, contact with literacy has 
come as part of a broad, gradually increasing penetration of 
village life by the outside world (first by Russians in the early 
19th century and later by the United States) • Both the initial 
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contact with writing and much of the subsequent development of 
literacy in this community has occurred without displacement from 
its traditional environment or economy. In recent years, a series 
of political and economic events has radically altered the rela- 
tionships between the village and external governmental agencies 
as well as accelerating the transition of villagers from subsis- 
tence fishermen to commercial fishermen. These changes have placed 
new demands for literacy skills on adults in Seal Bay. 

In Newton, a pseudonym for the immigrant Hmong community, the 
introduction and development of literacy has occurred in a dramati- 
cally different socio-historical context. Rather than being 
surrounded and increasingly penetrated by the literate, English 
speaking world as happened in Seal Bay, Hmong settlers in Newton 
were transplanted from their traditional environment and economy 
in Southeast Asia into radically different settings, fraught with 
incremental demands for new language and literacy 'skills. (The 
Hmong were by and large a prel iterate group prior to moving to the 
United States.) 

In Pleasantville, a pseudonym for the Hispanic community 
studied in the project, literacy development has taken place in a 
third and, in many ways, intermediate, context between those of 
Seal Bay and Newton. The community in Pleasantville is partially 
migrant (like the Hmong of Newton) and partially settled (like the 
Eskimo of Seal Bay) . Some adults in the community encountered and 
developed literacy in a previous environment in Mexico, whereas 
others are becoming literate in a new language (English) in the new 
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environment. Still others are of Hispanic descent but were bom 

here and are literate in English, but not in Spanish. Economic 

roles in Pleasantville overlap partially with the traditional roles 

many community members held in Mexico. 

Participant observation in each of these communities confirmed 

what Scribner and Cole (1981) found with the Vai in Liberia and 

Heath (1983) found in the two communities she studied in the 

southeastern United States: Literacy is manifested as a set of 

culturally patterned practices. Looking at literacy this way 

(rather than as an individual's skill level), we were able to ask 

a series of questions about the social organization of given 

literacy practices which led us to a better understanding of 

community members' literacy behaviors: 

What distinct social roles are evident among participants 
in a literacy practice? 

- What are the social status and other characteristics of 
the individuals who fill those roles? 

What specialized knowledge (including but not limited to 
that pertaining to reading and writing) is associated 
with those roles? 

- How are written materials used in the practice? 

- What impact do various degrees of skill at working with 
those* materials have on the performance of the practice? 

- How is practice-specific knowledge socialized among 
participants? 

Types of knowledge . We found, not surprisingly, that literacy 
is indeed a collaborative practice. Just as Heath and Fingeret 
have noted, people often work together on an activity requiring 
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reading and writing. We also found that there are different modes 
of engagement in a literacy practice, and thus different types of 
knowledge about it held by the participants. We have discussed 
this more fully elsewhere (see Reder 1987; Reder & Green 1985). 
Here let me mention these modes of engagement and types of 
knowledge and then focus on one in particular. 

One kind of knowledge necessary to a literacy practice can be 
called technological knowledge of literacy — that is, the requi- 
site knowledge to be able to encode and decode written materials 
and to use the media required (paper, pencil, keyboard, for 
example) . Another kind is functional knowledge — understanding 
how writing is used for social purposes and the impact of its use 
or nonuse on task outcomes. And a third kind of knowledge is an 
understanding of the social meaning of a literacy practice. 

Individuals may have varying degrees of these types of know- 
ledge. Their engagement in literacy practices may depend on the 
type of Icnowledge they possess, and it may also help determine the 
type of knowledge they acquire (through continued engagement) . For 
example, in Pleasantville a middle-aged migrant Hispanic man from 
Mexico who had taught himself the rudiments of Spanish literacy in 
his early 20s, and who could not speak or read and write in 
English, clearly understood the utility of a letter to the board 
of directors of a local social service agency. He asked me to help 
him formulate.it, then he signed it and delivered it, registering 
his concerns about the services being provided to "his people." 
Without being technologically engaged in the literacy practice, he 
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had enough functional knowledge to initiate the practice and carry 
it through • 

This man gradually took on an advocacy role in the coiniaunity, 
participating in other such literacy practices and expanding and 
sharing his functional knowledge. Over the years, as this man 
composed, signed and received more letters, both in Spanish and in 
English, his technological skills improved also, at least within 
the context of the letter genre* Similarly, younger people with 
better technological skills who participated under his guidance 
gained functional knowledge of the use of letters to request or 
de*, id services. 

Social meaning . You may recall Szwed's use of the term social 
meaning (described above) , The term derives from sociolinguistics, 
where it is applied to the choice of use of a particular language 
in a given situation based on the social .implications of partici- 
pants' recognition of one set of their multiple statuses over 
another (see Reder 1987) , For example, in conducting fieldwork in 
Pleasantville, as an Anglo fluent in Spanish I knew that I had to 
be careful in initiating use of Spanish with Chicanes who were also 
bilingual (English and Spanish) , particularly after getting teased 
by some (who were more comfortable in English) that my Spanish was 
better than theirs. As an ethnographer trying to understand the 
social dynamics of language and literacy use in this bilingual 
community, it was more appropriate for me to allow others to choose 
the language we would use. (This also gradually told me something 
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about my acceptance in various circles within the community.) 

We found the term social meaning especially useful in 
describing and understanding community members' choices of modes 
of engagement in literacy practices. 

Let's take the example of the various social meanings of 
literacy in Seal Bay. The significance of multiple social meanings 
for literacy can be seen in the differing attitudes villagers have 
toward reading and writing in English and in Slavonic and how those 
attitudes have evolved. Literacy was first iiitroduced through 
Russian Orthodox priests who established a missionary church. In 
that religious tradition, the reading of the Scripture, in 
Slavonic, is an essential part of the worship service. However, 
villagers still continued to speak the native Eskimo language. 
Native lay readers were trained in Slavonic and continued to read 
the sacred texts in a rote manner long after the missionaries had 
left and the villagers had lost the ability to actively comprehend 
the language. Literacy associated with Orthodox practice came to 
be regarded as "native" to the village and its readers were highly 
respected. The Orthodox church and its literacy practices — 
largely restricted to reading for worship purposes — are viewed 
today as a force for community solidarity and maintenance of the 
native culture. 

When public education was introduced into this village by the 
U.S. government early in this century, however, literacy took on 
a second, different social meaning. Teachers encouraged full-time 
use of English, eventually leading to near extinction of the native 
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language* The schools, the American government, and the new, 
English-based Baptist church all stressed the importance of active 
use of English writing for a whole new range of literacy practices, 
including conducting village business* English, and especially 
English reading and writing, came to be associated with forces that 
were destructive to native tradition. The influence of these 
negative associations can still be seen today. Even though English 
literacy has gradually pervaded many aspects of community life and 
villagers do make use of it for the benefit of themselves and the 
village, they continue to prefer to conduct much cf their business 
orally and are extremely reticent to display their English literacy 
skills, especially in front of non-native outsiders. Adult 
literacy programs have tended to attract few in this village for 
this reason. 

On the other hand, the Hmong (as noted in the Introduction) 
have developed very positive social meanings associated with 
English literacy. And Hispanics in Pleasantville have differing 
meanings- depending in large part on their past experiences with 
schooling. For recent immigrants from Mexico, English literacy is 
viewed very positively. They are pleased with the education their 
children are receiving here and they have high hopes for the 
advantages that education will bring them* In addition, for those 
who have received legal status through the recent Amnesty legisla- 
tion, studying English (and English literacy) has taken on new 
meaning because it is a requirement for continued legal residence 
here. For some Hispanics born in this country, however, English 
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literacy represents their unpleasanc experiences with formal 
schooling. Consequently, the negative social meanings they attach 
to it affect their participation in activities requiring reading 
and writing. 

Studies of the Early Childhood context of Literacy Accruisition and 
Use 

The literature is replete with in depth, observational studies 
of the social context of literacy acquisition by young children, 
particularly as readiness for literacy relates to uses of spoken 
language. While preschoolers are not our focus here, much can be 
understood about the state of an adolescent's literacy development 
by considering the early contexts for learning that he or she 
experienced. I mention only a few of these studies here. Perhaps 
one of the most useful collections on this early environment is 
the anthology Awakeni ng to Literacy , edited by Goelman, Oberg and 
Smith (1984). It is the result of a symposium in 1982 which 
brought together anthropologists, linguists, psychologists, socio- 
logists and educatorr to discuss preschool children and literacy. 
The many insightful studies reported there are too numerous to 
describe here, but this book is highly recommended reading for 
anyone interested in a rich and detailed view of the early stages 
of literacy acquisition among children. 

In her final discussion of the meaning of the symposium, Oberg 
notes that it is clear that certain features of the cultural 
context within which a child becomes literate have some relation 
to the degree and quality of literacy attained. But she cautions 
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that the family context is probably the most reliable unit of 
literacy transmission, reminding us that a child's literacy or lack 
of it cannot necessarily be linked to cultural group, social class 
or ethnic background. She goes on to emphasize the importance of 
context and function in the acquisition of literacy by noting a 
fundamental difference between family and school contexts: In the 
family context most literacy learning occurs incidentally and in 
relation to purposeful acts. In contrast, most literacy learning 
in school lacks the purposefulness and contextual izat ion charac- 
teristic of literacy learning in the family. 

Others, such as Heath (cited above), Taylor (1983), Teale and 
Sulzby (1987), and Wells (1985), have pointed out the importance 
of the home context and the value of participating in relevant, 
meaningful uses of literacy as preparation for becoming a reader. 
Similar to our findings regarding the various modes of engagement 
in literacy by adults and the ways that involvement can influence 
the spontaneous acquisition of skills and knowledge, so too does 
participation in functional, everyday uses of literacy facilitate 
learning to read and write for small children. 

Social Contexts of Adolescent Literacy 

Interestingly enough, there have been fewer in depth, field-based 
studies of the social contexts in which adolescents use reading and 
writing and increase their skills and knowledge. To be sure, there 
is an enormous body of literature about the problems of youth at 
risk of dropping out and appropriate programs to meet their needs. 
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But ethnographic studies of adolescent literacy are relatively 
rare. 

Our interest in adult literacy issues led us to consider the 
social organization of literacy among adolescent uropouts, 
particularly those living on their own on the streets of major 
metropolitan areas in this country. In 1985, Conklin and Hurtig 
(1986) , also colleagues at Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, conducted a study of the causes and scope of school 
dropout and, in particularly, the contexts for literacy use and 
need for further training of street youth in a major metropolitan 
center on West Coast. The study, funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education, found that understanding the social nature of literacy 
practices was particularly germane to describing street youths' 
lives and their perceived basic skills needs and interests. 

The use of literacy by street youth is very often a social 
activity. Much as Heath described adults in Trackton interacting 
as a group when dealing with written materials, street youth joke 
and tease and interpret the meaning of magazine articles, want ads, 
crossword puzzles, assistance forms. They work on things together, 
some contributing bits of functional knowledge about the item and 
the consequences of its use, others with good technological 
literacy skills actually filling it out or reading it aloud. 

Conklin and Hurtig found that reading and writing are 
important activities for street youth. When initially asked about 
literacy, most youth answered that they didn't need reading and 
writing for their lives. Upon further exploration, however, this 
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type of response turned out to refer to reading and writing that 
they associate with school • Based on youths' specific reflections 
on their daily lives and on participant observation, the study 
found widespread use of both reading and writing. Like most 
teenagers, street youth are avid consumers of and devour advertise- 
ments, magazines and newspapers, record jackets, posters, etc. 
They also write a great deal — for personal correspondence and 
personal expression. When a local social service agency sponsored 
a writing contest for these youth, the response was overwhelming 
and the results were both moving and impressive. 

Youth on the streets have a wide range of literacy skills and 
knowledge. Just as is true of other dropouts, not all of these 
young people have low level basic skills. Still, writing samples 
from 80 applicants for services, at two agencies serving street 
youths showed that 44 percent had poor or marginal writing skills 
and would have difficulty filling out applications for services or 
employment. 

Street youth don't easily admit that their reading and writing 
skills are insufficient for their present lives. Instead they tend 
to assert that they don't need any skills they don't already have. 
Here we see the role of social meanings of literacy come into play 
in a powerful way. As Conklin and Hurtig (1986:51) point out, 
literacy is not socially neutral for these youth, but rather very 
heavily value laden. The social significance of literacy that ties 
reading and writing skills to achievement, success and acceptabil- 
ity in the straight world makes it impossible for street youth to 
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c.ertly value educational training* "Literacy represents a 
struggle they are waging between the values of their marginal life- 
style and the values of the culture they have left; their attitudes 
about literacy directly reflect this internal conflict-" 

Nevertheless, most youth write often for their own purposes- 
As other studies of teenagers have shown (see Shuman 1983 , 1986 
below) , writing notes to each other, writing personal diaries and 
writing poetry are common genres of expression- The following 
writing sample illustrates both the social consciousness of the 
writer and her understanding of the social acceptability of the use 
of writing (however imperfect in technology) to get this message 
to her peers- It was submitted by an 18-year-old dropout from 
seventh grade to a counselor at a youth-serving agency to be posted 
on the public bulletin board - 



The Reality of Life 

I have experienced some very real things in life and 
I feel that know one person should have to go 
through lifes hard core punishments so who ever 
reads this I want you to know that your not alone - 
I myself and others have some way been involved in 
either family problems or life on the streets- I 
am 18 years old and I have been living this day by 
day life for 7 years I think I have some of the same 
feelings as anyone else that has lived a disturbed 
life I know everyone is different but we still need 
to stop are problems before its just to late- So 
If you feel like your problems are just moving out 
of hand search for help or at least find someone to 
share your mixed up feelings with I'm real sure It 
woula be better than carrying around a bunch of 
problems that you really don't need- I'm for real 
about what I am saying and I myself am real It took 
a long time but I am- And so are you so please 
don't let it end before you give it a chance - 
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Most studies examine adolescent literacy in the context of its 
relationship with oral language. This dual focus reflects not only 
the high degree of orality in adolescents' lives ^ but also the 
inevitable interrelationship between spoken and written language 
in daily life in general, Labov (1972) spent years studying oral 
and literate language behavior among black youth in Harlem, In a 
striking example of how differing groups associate different social 
meanings with literacy, Labov and Robins (1969) describe how 
success on the streets correlates inversely with educational 
achievement. In their study of youth gangs they found that the 
more stature a boy had on the streets, the lower his reading 
achievement level. All central and leading members of youth gangs 
were reading well below grade level, yet they exhibited struag 
verbal ability and exercised decision-making skills that their 
followers relied upon for their very lives, Labov and Robins 
conclude that "•••the major problem responsible for reading failure 
is cultural conflicts The school environment and school values are 
plainly not influencing the boys firmly grounded in street culture" 
(1969:56, cited in Ccnklin & Hurtig 1986:50-51) • 

similar findings are reported by McDermott (1974) in his study 
of minority dropouts • He notes that school failure is considered 
an "achievements" Minority youth achieved status by being rejected 
by the school, which represented the White, "straight" world which 
routinely rejected them in other aspects of their lives • This is 
similar to the feelings experienced by the predominantly white 
stree*: youth studied by Conklin and Hurtig, who, having been abused 
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and discarded by family, school and "straight" coitununity, in turn 
reject that mainstream world and its values, even when (as in the 
case of getting a GED — or the very fact of living on the 
streets!) such rejection may be detrimental to their well-being, 

Shuman (1983, 1986) spent 2-1/2 years studying oral and 
written language use by urban adolescents in a multiethnic inner- 
city junior high school in the eastern United States, Her work is 
particularly relevant to our focus on the social aspects of 
literacy because of her analysis of the functions of oral and 
written texts in the daily life of these teenagers and the effect 
of oral language on literacy practices. As Shuman notes, an 
unfortunate consequence of the common polarizatioji of writing and 
speaking studies is the tendency to equate writing with standard- 
ized texts and therefore exclude the very meaningful uses of 
l\teracy in daily life. Shuman takes a much broader view and 
provides a case study rich in language and literacy samples from 
these young people's lives, 

Shuman looked at the context of literacy use on three 
different levels: (1) the cultural context, that is, the general 
social structure of a community and its bearing on the uses of and 
attitudes, toward literacy; (2) the situational context, the 
relationship retween participants engaged in communication in a 
situation involving oral or written language; and (3) the more 
specific level of communication strategies or conventions — 
whether or not speaking and writing constitute different relation- 
ships between text and context. 
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In the community Shuman described, all the parents of the 
adolescents studied claimed they knew how to read and write, but 
did so only infrequently. Shuman found that the adolescents used 
their literacy skills more often and for more varied purposes than 
their parents. In fact, they were often the family reader, writer 
and translator. As Conklin and Hurtig found with street youth, 
Shuman notes the high degree of collaborative literacy practiced 
by these young people, whether as equal participants with their 
peers, or in more hierarchical relationships, as when reading or 
writing something for their parents. We also found this to be true 
among both Hispanic and Hmong immigrant adolescents. 

In the many notes teenagers wrote to each other, their 
personal diaries, and even a petition to the principal, Shuman 
found that these youths wrote as they spoke. Literacy did not 
necessarily produce certain kinds of text. Their use of writing 
was based on the daily contexts of their reading experiences — 
helping the family or interacting with their friends. Thus, their 
writing was never context-free, but always written with the assump- 
tion of the broader understanding of the potential readers and of 
the group process the reading of it would entail. 

Meek and her colleagues (1983) bring a somewhat different 
perspective to the study of adolescent literacy. They are teachers 
who carefully documented their work over time with adolescent non- 
readers in a school in London. This work includes excerpts from 
their interactions with their students , samples of students ' 
writing, dialogues with students about literacy in their lives. 
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This work reflects the teachers* frustration with dealing with 
another example of the power of the social meaning of literacy: 
the reader or writer's diminished view of his or her own skills. 

In the adult world, many people with relatively low basic 
skills have been socialized to accept society's judgment of them. 
The reluctance of many adult learners to let anyone in their 
community know they are studying to improve illustrates the degree 
to which illiteracy has been viewed as pathological in this 
society. Similarly, many adults are ashamed and consequently do 
not attempt to gain better skills. 

Adolescents are very well aware of such societal views. In 
addition, if they are still in school they are participating in a 
social situation daily which rewards and punishes them based on 
individual skill levels. Many adolescents with low skills come to 
view themselves negatively and that view is reinforced all too 
often by teachers whose expectations for student progress and per- 
formance correlate with the skill levels of their students. That 
is, they expect more of the better students and even use different 
teaching techniques. 

Children know how their teacherr view them. Meek and her 
colleagues (1983) have written eloquently of their adolescent 
students' struggles with learning to read and write and what they 
as teachers learned working with them. At one point they refer to 
the students as having been "in captivity" — kept there by their 
previous teachers' socially sanctioned views of them and their low 
reading skills. Meek and her colleagues note how low readers are 
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often given worksheets with minimim reading and writing require- 
ments in lieu of the more complete reading and writing tasks 
assigned to better students. The students know the difference, 
and "the circle of failure revolves again" (p. 219) • 

According to Meek and her colleagues, the real condition of 
concern with their students was not the lack of desire to learn, 
or even poor basic skills, but rather it was the students* absolute 
conviction that they could not be successful no matter what they 
did. 

Applications 

What has this brief exploration of multiple social contexts 
of literacy acquisition and use shown us? In particular, what have 
we learned that can be applied to working with adolescents with low 
basic skills to help them improve their literacy skills, knowledge 
and interest in using written materials? 

We have seen that literacy is a set of socially structured 
practices. There are several components to knowledge of literacy, 
including technological knowledge, functional knowledge and 
knowledge of the social meanings of literacy acquisition and use. 
These types of knowledge may be acquired in different ways, by 
different sectors of a society, and individuals may acquire one 
type without another. Similarly, they may use one type and not 
another (what we have called different modes of engagement) . 
Because of its social nature, literacy use is often a collaborative 
venture. Literacy does not have to be acquired in formal training; 
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spontaneous acquisition is commonplace, dependent on the relevance 
and purposefulness of the practice for individuals' daily lives. 
Literacy is not limited to formal, structured texts, but rather is 
often closely linked to spoken language. i^nd individuals and 
communities attach multiple and complex social meanings to the 

acquisition and use of literacy. 

These characteristics of literacy must be considered when 

designing programs to serve adolescents' needs for improved basic 

skills. Let's look at some applications of these concepts to 

practice. 

As noted earlier. Heath's dual role as ethnographer and 
teacher trainer put her in a unique position to apply her findings. 
Referring to the black community of Trackton, Heath (1980) 
describes how one teacher avoided the typical reading program trap 
of slowing down instruction and breaking skills into isolated 
fragments out of context. Instead, this teacher built on what she 
knew was going on in her students' lives at home and brought her 
students' perceptions into the classroom to aid her instruction. 
Heath (1980:130) cites the teacher's philosophy: 

Reading and writing are things you do all the time ~ at home, 
on the bus, riding your bike, at the barber shop. You can 
read and you do everyday before you ever come to school. You 
can also play baseball. Reading and writing are like baseball 
or football. You play baseball and football at home, at the 
park wherever you want to, but when you come to school o go 
to a summer program at the Neighborhood Center, you get help 
on techniques, the gloves to buy, the way to throw, and the 
way to slide. School does that for reading and writing. We 
all read and write a lot of the time, lots of places. School 
isn't much different except that here we work on techniques, 
and we practice a lot — under a coach. I'm the coach. 
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Heath (1982a) describes how teacher training programs and 
teachers in daily practice need to be able to tap into the uses of 
language (and literacy) and the ways of "talking about things" of 
their culturally different constituents and build on those skills 
in the classroom. In this way she notes that schooling will no 
longer be a one-wiy path from school out to community, but will 
become a more effective two-way communication of knowledge which 
no longer excludes certain groups. 

Heath (1981) applied this strategy to the teaching of writing 
with black and white junior and senior high school boys with third 
to "fifth grade reading abilities. Writing instruction began with 
bulletin board messages and advertisements and expanded to include 
discussions of students' perceptions about reading and writing 
problems in their environment outside of school. Eventually, 
students were analyzing and rewriting social service memos, housing 
regulations, warranties anJ other legal documents to clarify their 
meaning. The relevance of the instruction for the lives of these 
youths had brought improved writing skills within their grasp. 

After Conklin and Hurtig completed their study of the basic 
skills training needs and interests of street youth, we obtained 
funding to apply our ideas to the design of specialized training 
for them (see Wikelund 1989 and Wikelund and Conklin 1989) . Funded 
by a local private foundation (The Fred Meyer Charitable Trust) , 
the project designed training for volunteer tutors to work directly 
with street youth at the social service agencies where the youth 
had already made contacts and felt comfortable. Called Takin* It 
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to the Streets, a name given the project by the youth themselves, 

the design of the tutorial approach grew out of our understanding 

of the social context of literacy specific to street youth. Our 

approach was based on the following premises: 

Training should take place at the youth social service 
agencies where si:reet youth feel comfortable. 

Volunteer tutors should be specially trained to work with 
street youth, receiving concentrated training on the 
culture of street life. 

Training must be learner-centered to meet the needs, 
interests, skill levels and pace of each individual 
youth. (Training should start with whatever the youth 
are interested in and proceed from there.) 

Training should be focused on functional, real-world 
tasks and materials that are relevant to these youths' 
lives. 

- Training should identify and build on learner's strengths 
(drawing out the functional knowledge abut literacy 
practices that all youth have) . 

- Training should not be limited to one specific method or 
set of materials because every learner is different. A 
wide range of materials and methods may be useful. 

- Evaluation of the training should focus on the process 
of interacting and the overall learning and reengagement 
in learning that the youths experience, rather than on 
the successful achievement of particular goals. (Success 
has many definitions.) 

We have also applied our perspective of the significance of 
the social context of literacy to the design of volunteer recruit- 
ment and tutor training strategies for work with adults (see Green, 
Reder & Conklin 1985; and Reder & Green 1985). As noted earlier, 
most adults (and adolescents as well) with low level skills have 
developed social networks that provide them with the assistance 
they need to accomplish the literacy tasks in their daily lives. 
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Through our observations of the lives of these adults, we became 
aware of the important role that informal literacy helpers play. 
We feel that these literacy helping networks may be an appropriate 
point for intervention to help individuals who want to improve 
their basic skills, but who might otherwise never participate in 
a formal instructional program. 

Classroom-based literacy training and adult education rarely 
build on the social nature of literacy practice in the real world. 
Instead, formal teaching programs separate illiterates from the 
social environments which afford them a sense of identity and worth 
and place them in classrooms where they are expected to solve 
problems as individuals. Even in home tutoring, the dynamics of 
being tutored by a stranger evoke formal instruction expectations 
and anxieties. We believe that literacy training providers can 
expand their services by recognizing the value of the elaborate 
social structure that forms the fabric of daily life for illiterate 
adults . 

Luttrell and Fingeret (1985) have also taken the research of 
Fingeret into application. They have designed a resource guide for 
teaching adults who are learning to read by building on the colla- 
borative nature of literacy. The guide helps tutors and teachers 
work with their students to adapt and create materials that reflect 
the specific issues, concerns and experiences of their learners. 
The guide is a concrete example of how reading selections can be 
created from adult students • own words. The guide encourages 
participatory learning, with group readings and discussions. 
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Finally, Davidson and Koppenhaver (1988) traveled around the 
country visiting programs effectively providing literacy training 
for early adolescents. Their report presents in case study format 
valuable examples of how best to work with young adol^^sicents who 
have low level basic skills. In slimming up what works, they note 
that fundamental to success with this population is dealing with 
the whole child. Good literacy programs must also be good adole- 
scent programs; that is, they must integrate effective instruction 
in a format that has been tailor-made for the characteristics and 
needs of young adolescents. Such programs have high expectations 

the staff believe that the students can and will learn. The 

programs are also developmental ly responsive. They address issues 
of poor self-esteem, anger, depression, self-destructive behavior 
because these problems often accompany reading failure in young 
teens. Among the various curriculum and instruction characteris- 
tics outlined in the report, many are directly in keeping with the 
approaches outlined above: 

spend a high proportion of time actually reading and 
writing and discussing what is read or written; 

teach skills in context; 

build on background information and experience; 

integrate speaking and listening with reading and 
writing; 

use involvement-based curricula (doii.-j rather than 
drilling) ; 

- provide a wide variety of materials; and 

value collaborative learning, using varied groupings. 
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Implications 

My charge today has been to share with you some of the latest 
research on the social aspects of literacy acquisition and use. 
You know, far better than I, that hearing impaired adolescents 
bring with them special characteristics to be considered in the 
design of programs to meet their needs. As a focus for the work 
group of this session, I would like to take a few moments to raise 
some questions to start us thinking about an ethnography of 
literacy for hearing impaired adolescents. This vill then help us 
determine the information we need to gather to be able to provide 
appropriate and effective literacy training for these young people. 

Let me begin by acknowledging my awareness of the existence 
of my own hearing bias. As Lane (1988) has warned in his critique 
of the concept of a "psychology of the Deaf": 

Hearing experts, commonly ignorant of the language, 
institutions, culture, history, mores, and experiences 
of deaf people, could only be guided in the first 
instance by the stereotypes to which we have all been 
accul turated . " 

Several researchers (perhaps most notably Reagan, 1985, 1988) 
have noted the similarities between the deaf community and other 
cultural and linguistic minority groups. Considering some of the 
parallels that suggest themselves helps us to begin to examine 
carefully the specific needs of low-level literates in this 
population. 

How is membership in this group defined? 

Is there a language common to members of the group? 
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How is knowledge of the language acquired and passed on? 

Are there specialized roles related to that knowledge? 

What functions does the language serve? 

- Does the language have a written form? 

If not, are members of the community literate in another 
language? 

If community members are fluent in more than one lan- 
guage, what is the relationship between/ among languages? 
and among users of the different languages? 

How is the ability to read and write acquired? and in 
what settings? 

What are the accepted methods of instruction and of 
learning both in and out of school? 

How is the ability to read and write distributed in the 
community? Does this distribution vary with characteris- 
tics such as age, sex, socioeconomic status, educational 
level? 

What functions does the written language serve? 

Do its uses vary by context of use? by participants 
(users) ? 

What kinds of information are considered appropriate for 
transmission through written channels, and how, if at 
all, does this information differ from that which is 
passed through alternative channels such as speech (or 
sign) ? 

- Who sends written messages to whom, when, and for what 
reasons? 

Is the ability to read and write a prerequisite for 
achieving certain social statuses? 

I look forward to j oining you in exploring the answers to 
these and other questions as we attempt to define policy recommen- 
dations that will address the needs of hearing impaired adolescents 
for improved literacy training. 
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